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Peter Penguin Talking 


Once there was a young penguin who was very 
poor. But he was very brave and that helped 
a good deal. In fact, his mother said that she 
would rather her son was brave than rich, because, 
take it all and all, courage was of more use than riches for living and 
enjoying life. 

“Mother,” said the young penguin one clear blue morning when all 
the icebergs were sparkling in the sun, “it is time I went into the world 
to seek my fortune.” 

“Well, Rockie,” she said—his real name was Rockhopper, “I hope 
you'll remember your manners. You go and get cleaned up and I'll fix 
you a lunch.” 

So_ off Rockie went through the bright green water with its bobbing 
ice cakes. He passed reefs and islands, icebergs and ships. He swam high 
and dove low. He saw coral grottoes and the cave of the wicked octopus 
with its long, snaky arms. 

After a month and a day he came to a fine shining palace, with a 
garden of sea anemones in front and a fine bed of shrimps behind. “This 
looks like a good place,” said Rockie. “I think I'll stop.” 

He found the king of the palace and told him he wanted a job. 

The king was a big swordfish. A thousand fish stood to the right of 
him and a thousand to the left, all in battle array. He looked at Rockie 
steadily and said, “I have only one job open. It is a good one but danger- 
ous. I need another general to fight the tiger sharks. Tryouts for that 
job begin tomorrow. Do you want to try?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Okay. You can sleep in the barracks tonight.” 

So the next day they lined up a hundred fish of all colors and sizes. 
Then the king said, “First, you weed the shrimp bed.” 

At that fifty young fish who were proud sniffed and snorted. They 
said they had not come there to do such dirty work but to be generals; 
so they flipped their fins and swam home. 

“Good riddance,” said the king. “War means work.” 

So they divided the garden into fifty plots, and the fifty fish set to 
work. There were big sea weeds that came out easy, and some fish quit 
when they had done those and laughed at the others who were pulling 
away at little plants in the crevices. When the little plants were out, 











there were still tiny shellfish to be scraped off the rocks, But most of 
the fish said, “Those don’t matter. We’ll plan big battles, instead.” 

An hour before dark the king swordfish came and inspected the 
garden. He counted twenty-five plots where the little weeds were left. 
He called those fish and said, “You can be privates but not officers. You 
need some one to tell you to keep on working. Then he called the 
twelve who had taken out the little weeds but not the shellfish and 
said, “You can be officers but not generals, because you do not rightly 
understand what is important.” 

To the other thirteen he said, “If you were generals now, what 
would be your orders?” 

Twelve of them said, “Since the task is done, let the workers go to 
barracks and rest and get ready for another day.” 

But Rockie thought of how his mother had said that nothing much 
is done in one day. So he said, “Let me guard the plot lest the enemy 
come in the night and destroy what we have done.” 

Then the king swordfish said, “Right, you can be a general. We 
need generals who never quit before they are through.” 

Maybe you have noticed that the United Nations have picked that 
kind of general, too. You don’t hear of MacArthur and Eisenhower 
saying when they take another island or win a battle, “Take it easy, 
boys. We have them running. Let’s stop and celebrate.” 

It is much the same on the home front, too. The boys and girls who 
write me are working harder than ever, because they know that the 
more help we can give the soldiers the shorter the war will be. So like 
Oscar the Seal they raise money for the Red Cross and do a dozen other 
things. That reminds me, don’t forget to look at the last page this 
month for news about the big new book with all the Oscar stories. It 
is super-duper. 

Another grand book, You Can Hep Your Country WIn by Ruth 

‘Brindze, is packed with useful ideas and complete directions for carry- 
ing them out. SEE AND Sew by Mariska Karasz is a good book for be- 
ginners in the art of sewing. Then watch our Crafts page these days for 
jobs your hands can do to help win the war. PETER PENGUIN, % Story 
Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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END OF VACATION 


By ELeaNor GRAHAM 














We took a vacation, 
And we went to camp. 
And we lived in a cabin 
With a real oil lamp. 








We slept upstairs 

In a double-deck bunk, 
And we saw lots of rabbits, 
And we smelled a skunk. 
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We ate outdoors, 
And we ate by the fire, 
And we went for a ride, 


And we changed a tire. 


We played all day, 
And we played very hard, 
But now we are home 

In our own back yard. 


Oh, I feel very jolly, 
And I'd like to sing, 

For it’s good to be back 
With our slide and swing. 
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OSCAR’S RED CROSS SHOW 


By Mase E, Nerxirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


“Oscar,” saip Mr. Zabriski to his trained seal, “guess what! 
The Commanding Officer is giving you a furlough. Isn’t that 
good news?” 

“Not to me,” said Oscar. “Must I have one?” 

“Why, Oscar, I can’t understand you,” Mr. Zabriski replied. 
“Every bluejacket in the Navy is glad to get a furlough.” 

“What would I do with such a contraption?” Oscar asked. “I 
never get cold. I’m covered with fur already.” 

“Oh, Oscar, you simpleton!” Mr. Zabriski said with a chuckle. 
“I guess you've been so busy helping to win the war that you 
haven’t had time to learn naval language. A furlough isn’t cloth- 
ing made of fur. It’s a vacation. And I’m having one, too. Now, 
. are you pleased?” 

“Hurrah!” Oscar shouted. “Where are we going? When do 
we start?” 

Then he and Mr. Zabriski began to make plans. They decided 
on the seashore, and Mr. Zabriski rented a cottage at a place 
called Cranberry Beach. 

“It’s a large house for just two of us,” he explained to Oscar. 
“But if we take a room at the hotel, some old crank might com- 
plain about you. This way, perhaps we can keep out of trouble.” 
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“If it’s a big house, I can do tricks,” said Oscar. “I want to 
stay in practice.” Mr. Zabriski thought that a good idea, so when 
they moved in on the first of June, they took their circus trunk 
along. 

a Beach was a lovely place. Mr. Zabriski went 
around all day with a smile on his face. “Look at that red-winged 
blackbird!” he would say; or, “Oscar, come here and take a 
whiff of these wild roses.” 

But Oscar turned his nose toward the sea. “You and your 
birds and flowers!” he exclaimed. “Give me a mackerel. It is 
true, they don’t sing, but they’re good to eat. And oh! How they 
smell! There is no fragrance so sweet as the perfume of a fish!” 
So both Oscar and Mr. Zabriski had what they wanted. 

But soon Mr. Zabriski began to get acquainted with his neigh- 
bors. And then he was invited out to tea almost every day. 
Oscar couldn’t understand it. 

“This is not like Mr. Zabriski,” he said to himself. “He’s 
always been a quiet man. I’m afraid his vacation is being spoiled.” 
Later he scolded Mr. Zabriski, saying, “A fine vacation this is 
turning out to be, with you standing around at parties all the 
time! Why don’t you tell those people that you want to have 
some fun?” 

“Now, Oscar, I couldn’t do that,” said Mr. Zabriski. “The 
ladies think that their teas are fun. I wouldn’t want to hurt their 
feelings. And besides,” he added, “this is for a good cause.” 

“What do you mean?” Oscar asked. “What good cause?” 

“Why, I thought you knew,” Mr. Zabriski replied. “It’s for 
the Red Cross. I’ll tell you all about it to-night.” 

But Oscar was seething with curiosity. He couldn’t wait until 
night, so he slipped around to the house where the tea was being 
held. Finding a convenient window, he peeped through, and 
what should he see but Mr. Zabriski, standing in the center of 
the room surrounded by women! The gold braid glittered on 
his uniform. He looked very handsome. And he was making a 
speech! 

Oscar didn’t want to miss a thing. The water hydrant under 
the window wasn’t much to stand on, but the seal managed to 
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balance on its tiny wheel. Mr. Zabriski was telling about the 
Red Cross, how it takes care of soldiers and sailors. And when 
every one clapped, Oscar forgot and clapped, too. That was a 
mistake. Immediately, he slipped! He swayed toward the win- 
dow; then came a frightful crash and clatter. And Oscar, all 
uninvited, landed on the floor in the midst of the party with a 
broken window screen around his neck for a fancy collar. 

Women screamed! Chairs were upset! Tea was spilled! And 
Oscar let out a grunt. But Mr. Zabriski finished his speech. 
Afterward money was collected. 

Oscar was very proud of his trainer and told him so that 
evening. 

“Then you think it was a good talk?” said Mr. Zabriski, 
looking pleased. 

“Just super-duper,” was Oscar’s reply. 

“Well, sometimes I feel foolish standing there,” Mr. Zabriski 
admitted. “Especially when Mrs. Hunter, who is running things, 
calls me a hero. But the Red Cross needs millions of dollars for 
its good work, so I try to collect a few.” 

“See here,” said Oscar. “I’m going to help. I'll give a show! 
Why, the Red Cross is a regular mother to our boys when 
they’re far away from home. I want to help raise money for it, 
too,” 

Mr. Zabriski was delighted at Oscar’s offer. But after talking 
to Mrs. Hunter, he came home discouraged. “You can’t get a 
new idea into that woman’s head,” he reported. “She just keeps 
on saying, ‘We want heroes, Captain. You captured a sub- 
marine.’ But I’ve told her a hundred times that / didn’t capture 
that U-boat.” 

“No matter. We did it together,” said Oscar. “Won't she let 
me give a performance?” 

“She won’t even talk about it. I had to give up,” said Mr. 
Zabriski. “Heroes! Fiddle faddle! She’s uniform crazy.” 

The next morning Oscar decided to try his luck. “Perhaps 
Mrs. Hunter needs time to think things over,” he said. So he 
flopped along the sandy road to her cottage, and found the lady 
on her back porch. She was a stout gray-haired woman, wearing 
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OSCAR, ALL UNINVITED, CRASHED THE PARTY 


fancy eye-glasses and pearl earrings. A broom was in her hand. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hunter,” said Oscar politely. “Would 
you like to see me balance that broom on my nose?” 

“Why?” said Mrs. Hunter. 

“Well—a,” said Oscar. “I thought you might enjoy watch- 
ing me.” 

“You can sweep my porch,” said Mrs. Hunter. “I don’t mind 
your doing that.” 

“But sweeping is easy,” Oscar replied. “I do hard tricks, like 
climbing a stepladder with a lamp on my nose. I could earn 
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money for the Red Cross if you would let me perform at one 
of the parties.” 

“Seals don’t go to parties,” said Mrs. Hunter sternly, adding, 
“except when there are unfortunate accidents.” With that she 
shoved the broom at Oscar. “Go ahead and sweep all you want 
to,” she said. “The front porch needs it, too.” Then she vanished 
into the kitchen. 

Oscar set the broom down noiselessly, and scurried toward 
home. He arrived there in time to meet the dry-cleaner’s truck. 
Mr. Zabriski was in bathing, so Oscar collected the clothes that 
needed cleaning, grumbling as he did so. 

“That Mrs. Hunter won’t look at any one unless he’s covered 
with gold braid,” Oscar scolded. “It’s these Navy clothes that 
make so much trouble. I’d like to dump them into the Atlantic 
Ocean!” But all the seal did was to hand a few uniforms to the 
truck driver, and then turn his nose toward the sea. “Perhaps a 
long swim may improve my disposition.” 

Returning late in the afternoon, Oscar was surprised to find 
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Mr. Zabriski at home, still in his bathing suit, and pacing the 
floor like a caged lion. 

“Oscar,” Mr. Zabriski shouted. “Where are my clothes?” 

“Your clothes?” said Oscar. 

“Yes, all my uniforms. I’ve been robbed.” 

“Oh, no,” said Oscar. “Don’t worry. They’ve gone to the 
cleaner. You told me you wanted your fatigue suit cleaned, and 
I thought your whites looked pretty bad.” 

“Then what’s happened to my blue uniform?” Mr. Zabriski 
asked. 

“Tsn’t it in your closet?” said Oscar. 

“No. I left it in the kitchen, right there on the ironing board. 
I was going to press out a few wrinkles.” 

“Q-o-o-oh!” Oscar gasped. “Don’t tell me that driver picked 
it up!” 

“T can’t find it,” Mr. Zabriski insisted. 

Oscar shook his head. “Things are getting worse and worse,” 
he said. “It’s the war—dumb drivers on all the trucks, It looks 
as though he took it.” 

“Oh, he couldn’t have,” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“But I’ll bet he did,” said Oscar. 

Mr. Zabriski threw his hands into the air. “Great Snakes!” he 
roared. “I have no trousers! W hat am I going to do?” 

“You'd better put on your bathrobe,” the seal suggested. 

But Mr. Zabriski didn’t seem to hear. His eyes flashed with a 
wild light. And as he strode across the room, he kept repeating, 
“What in creation! What in creation! What in creation am I 
going to do?” 

Oscar was delighted at the turn of affairs. “It will come out 
all right,” he said to himself. “Mr. Zabriski isn’t so bad off. He 
still has his bathing suit and his circus uniform. Now perhaps 
Mrs. Hunter will let me take his place.” But even if Oscar felt 
joyful, he thought it wise to make his face look sad. 

After the first shock, however, Mr. Zabriski calmed down, 
and asked Oscar to telephone Mrs. Hunter that he couldn’t 
make a speech at her tea that afternoon. “I don’t want to talk to 
her,” he explained. “She might tell me to come in a barrel or a 
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blanket. But if she wants to know why I won’t be there,” he 
added, “tell her... tell her... . Just say I’m indisposed.” 

“You're .... What does that mean?” Oscar asked. 

“Tt means almost anything,” Mr. Zabriski answered. “Now 
hurry and phone.” 

“May I tell her I'll take your place?” 

Mr. Zabriski was on his way upstairs. “Go ahead. Try your 
luck,” he called. 

Oscar dialed the number. “Hello,” he said. “Is that you, Mrs. 





Hunter? This is Oscar. Mr. Zabriski can’t come this afternoon. 
He’s very sorry. But don’t worry, Mrs. Hunter. I'll take his 
place.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said the voice at the other end. “I’m crushed. 
Simply crushed! Why did you say he can’t come?” 

“He’s in the stove. No! He’s in... .” Oscar couldn’t remem- 
ber Mr. Zabriski’s long word. “It’s almost anything,” he re- 
peated. 

“What did you say? Is he sick?” 

“He has no pants,” Oscar blurted out. 

“I can’t understand you. Speak louder. This room is full of 
women all talking at once.” 

“No pants,” Oscar repeated. 

“T’ve never heard of it,” came over the wire. 

“You know,” said Oscar. “It’s like the savages in the jungle. 
They’re all that way. I guess he’ll have to go to bed.” 
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“Why, the poor man,” said Mrs. Hunter. “The poor, poor 
man! I suppose he got it in Africa. Is he in great pain?” 

“He felt very badly at first,” said Oscar. “Of course he can’t 
go to parties, but I’m prepared to come and do tricks.” 

“No doubt he has something catching,” Mrs. Hunter went 
on, paying no attention to Oscar’s offer. “Those tropical diseases 
are usually contagious. Naturally, he won’t be able to have 
visitors.” 

“Oh, no,” said Oscar, and tried once more. “I'd like to earn 
some money for the Red Cross...” he began. 

But Mrs. Hunter was talking again. “You tell the dear Cap- 
tain to be patient,” she advised. “The other ladies send best 
wishes, and we hope he’ll be better soon.” 

Oscar hung up the telephone with a sigh. 

Soon, the ladies at the beach sent more than best wishes. 
Flowers and fruit began coming, junkets and custards, broth 
and jellies. And with each gift was a get-well-quick message. 
Mr. Zabriski couldn’t understand it. 

“T guess they think you’re laid low with something dreadful,” 
said Oscar. “Mrs. Hunter seemed confused. But since they’ve 
sent the food, it’s a shame to let it spoil. You’d better eat it.” 

“I suppose I'll have to,” said Mr. Zabriski. “But I wish a 
couple of them had sent pie or cake, instead of all those custards.” 








The uniforms had gone to the cleaner on Tuesday. Mr. Za- 
briski spent Wednesday reading mystery thrillers and tasting 
the donations. “This is my idea of a good rest,” he told Oscar. 
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“Nothing to do but loaf.” On Thursday, however, he said, “I 
won't be sorry when my clothes come back. I’m getting tired of 
being penned up.” On Friday he roamed about like a homesick 
ghost. And on Saturday, he suddenly yelled, “Don’t show me 
another raspberry jelly! If I wasn’t sick before, this hospital 
chow will finish me soon.” 

“Your uniforms will be back on Monday,” Oscar reminded 
him. 

“And won’t I be glad!” Mr. Zabriski exclaimed. “I could go 
bathing and get some exercise if that scatter-brained woman 
hadn’t told everybody that I was sick. But after being showered 
with delicacies, it would look mighty funny if I suddenly ap- 
peared on the beach ready for a swim.” 

Oscar agreed that getting well too soon wouldn’t do. Then 
he had an idea. “We could go in the water after dark,” he sug- 
gested. And the prisoner cheered up at once. 

It was past nine o’clock, when Mr. Zabriski and Oscar left 
the house. Dim-out rules required that windows facing the sea 
be darkened. But Mr. Zabriski’s room was on the land side of 
the house, so they left a light burning there with the shade up a 
few inches. “That will look as if we were at home,” Mr. 
Zabriski pointed out. . 

All went well as he and Oscar stole quietly down to the 
shore, and they enjoyed their swim. But all was not well when 
they returned. People were moving about near the cottage. And 
the two fugitives had to leave the road and scramble through the 
bayberry bushes to avoid being seen. 

“What under the sun has happened,” Mr. Zabriski murmured 
' in worried tones. 

Oscar had no idea, but he started creeping nearer the house 
to find out. He returned with bad news. “They had a practice 
black-out while we were in the water,” he reported. “Down 
here, with no siren, the air-raid wardens hurry around and tell 
people. And there was that light in your bedroom.” 

Mr. Zabriski groaned softly. “Is my face red!” he said. 

The seal went on, “The warden knocked and pounded, and 
finally he had to break a pane of glass in the door to get in.” 
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“Oh, my!” Mr. Zabriski sighed. “Bad luck keeps piling up. 
Now we'll have to stay here and shiver—Ouch! Ouch!” 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened?” Oscar whispered. 

“Blackberry bushes, I guess. I’m all scratched up,” was the 
complaint. “Br-r-r-r! The wind is cold. Now that our light’s 
out, why don’t they go home like decent people?” 

“Look down the road,” Oscar directed. “More people are 
coming.” 

“T can’t understand it,” Mr. Zabriski muttered. 

The crowd increased rapidly. Then the light in Mr. Zabriski’s 
room went on again. As he and Oscar crept nearer to the road, 
they heard a man say, “What’s all the excitement about?” 

“A naval officer is missing,” another man answered. “It’s Cap- 
tain Zabriski, an important person. Things look suspicious.” 





“THINGS LOOK SUSPICIOUS, A NAVAL OFFICER IS MISSING.” 
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Oscar held his breath. He could hear Mr. Zabriski’s teeth 
chattering. 

“They say his watch and money are there, and everything 
else. But his uniforms are gone,” the voice continued. “They 
think that something terrible has happened to him. Perhaps a 
spy wanted the uniforms.” 

“Good night!” Mr. Zabriski grumbled softly as he found him- 
self sinking deeper into trouble. “It’s too bad a man can’t go 
for a swim without being accused of doing a disappearing act.” 

“Sh-h-h!” Oscar cautioned. 

A woman was speaking now. “Poor Captain Zabriski!” they 
heard her say. “He’ll be greatly missed. Do you suppose we'll 
ever know what happened to him?” 

Just then another man came up and reported: “They’re trying 
to reach Naval Headquarters.” 

With that, Mr. Zabriski leaped to his feet. He didn’t wait for 
another word, but scrambled from the bushes and shot across the 
lawn. And as he ran, he yelled, “Hold everything! Hold every- 
thing!” 

And Oscar, feeling that this was an embarrassing moment, 
tried to help by shouting at the top of his lungs, “Captain Za- 
briski has been found! Captain Zabriski is safe! Gangway for 
an officer!” 
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Of course everybody wanted to hear Mr. Zabriski’s story. So 
he stood on the porch and explained his difficulty, that he, him- 
self, had not disappeared, it was only his suits that were missing. 

While Mr. Zabriski talked, Oscar watched the people. He 
couldn’t count them in the darkness, but probably everybody 
at Cranberry Beach was there, visitors too, for it was Saturday 
night. “What a crowd!” the seal murmured. Then he saw his 
chance. “Why don’t I give a sample performance right now?” 
he said to himself. “Ha, ha! I will! Mrs. Hunter can’t stop me 
here.” And as soon as Mr. Zabriski had finished speaking, Oscar 
whispered, “Invite them in. I’ll do some tricks.” 

It was a tight squeeze getting all the people seated—most of 
them on the floor. But they were good-natured and didn’t seem 
to mind crowding. Mr. Zabriski had hurriedly put on his circus 
suit, and Oscar gave a splendid performance. The audience 
laughed and clapped and kept calling for more. When the show 
was over, Mr. Zabriski made another speech. 

“Oscar wants me to ask a favor,” he said. ““He would like to 
give a show for the benefit of the Red Cross. How many of you 
will come?” 

Cries of “Count on me,” and “T’ll be there,” came from all 
over the room. 

Immediately a tall, sun-burned man jumped to his feet. 
“You’re hired,” he called to Oscar. Then he turned to the 
audience. “I think that we should pay for this fine perform- 
ance,” he said. “Do the rest of you agree?” 

“Pass the hat,” and “Give us a chance to contribute,” were 
some of the answers. 

So Oscar found a cake pan, and the coins jingled as it was 
handed around among the guests. When every one had gone, 
Mr. Zabriski counted the money. There was sixty-three dollars! 

“And before we leave here, you can give another show and 
earn more,” Mr. Zabriski said to his seal. “I’m very proud of 
you.” 

“Hallelujah!” Oscar cried. “I’m boiling over with happiness. 


Just think, sixty-three dollars! And all of it is going to the Red 
Cross,” 
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COMMANDO CHARLES 


By Jean MacCattum SWEET 


Illustrated by Lee Townsend 


Cuares CLIMBED a rock, slippery with wet kelp that oozed 
around his toes. He could just manage it, by clinging with both 
hands to the kelp that hung from above. He stopped to look 
around. The fog had come in thick and, though he couldn’t 
see the sun, he thought it must be almost supper time, time to 
to go home. 

He took a minute to decide which way to go. His island 
wasn’t a very big one. He could go around the slippery rocks 
he loved to the little wharf, and then up the path—or he 
could go back to The Landing, and up through the field. 

The Landing was the only bit of sandy beach on the island. 
It was the one tiny spot where a small boat could be pulled up 
quickly out of the surf before it was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks by the roaring breakers. In the last few years nobody 
used it, of course, since they had the wharf, but the old fisher- 
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men called it The Landing, and nobody ever thought of it as 
a beach. Maybe it was just too small. 

His sea-trained eye studied the water line. Tide was rising; 
around the wharf way, he’d have to climb higher now and the 
going would be hard. He turned back toward The Landing, 
slipping and sliding down the rock he had just climbed, and 
leaping across a puddle to the next rock. 

Charles knew every rock on that shore, every sea-gull’s nest 
in the bank above. Ten of his eleven years had been spent on 
the little island where the Fundy surf sang him to sleep every 
night. He had had the fishermen’s children to play with, and 
no bored city child, sitting in a movie, could dream of the 
living adventure that life was on the island. At The Landing 
they played Pirates and Explorers, beaching their driftwood 
rafts, and leaping ashore with daggers in their teeth—or step- 
ping forth cautiously, they would examine the sands for foot- 
prints as they climbed the bank in search of fresh water or 
meat. Sometimes they took sides, and battled it out on the bit of 
beach, or in the alder jungle above. 

But today Charles was alone; nowadays he was almost always 
alone. Everything was different. When he was eight the War 
had come, and the fishermen and their children had gone. They 
were banished to the mainland as the soldiers moved to the 
island. Charles was left behind all alone, one boy without a play- 
mate, because his father kept the big lighthouse at the end of 
the point. And the lighthouse had to be kept—war or no war— 
on that dangerous rocky coast. 

He hurried a little now. His mother would want him home 
before it started to get dark, when the fog would be thick. He 
didn’t mind being alone, and don’t think for a minute that he 
was ever sorry for himself. Oh, no. Life on his island was 
more of an adventure now than ever. The soldiers swarmed all 
over it, building and building, and changing everything. The 
island was a very special military secret and no civilian was 
ever allowed to set foot on it, but Charles lived right there and 
just had to know all about it! The soldier boys were friendly, 
and when they had time they talked and played with him. It 
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wasn’t like having other children, but it was exciting, especially 
knowing the secrets, and feeling the size and realness of the war, 
as most Canadian city children never could. 

Charles passed the cave without stopping. It wasn’t a very 
big cave, but they used to have fun playing smugglers in it, a 
long time ago. You had to be careful and watch the tide. Up 
to about half-tide you could easily get in, climbing around the 
rocks at the entrance. But at high tide the waves broke over 
those rocks, and washed far up into the cave, leaving only a 
little dry place at the very end. Charles still remembered the 
day he was caught in the cave. He was burying treasure, and 
didn’t notice, and by the time the others who were supposed 
to surprise him, arrived, they couldn’t get in and he couldn’t 
get out. They climbed the cliff above and ran for his father, 
who soon came around, grumbling, in his small boat. And, be- 
cause he was so clever about boats and tides, he managed to 
work it in between the angry breakers on the rocks and over 
the surf into the cave. They were both soaked, and Charles 
was forbidden ever to play in the cave again. 

So this night he passed the cave, and soon he knew The 
Landing was just around the next big rock. It didn’t seem such 
a good place for pirates or explorers now that he was alone; 
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but sometimes lately he had played Commandos, or Defence of 
English Coasts, there. It was easy to imagine an enemy, and 
often when he made a landing himself, the sentry who passed 
every few minutes would really capture him, and search him, 
and pretend to send him to the guard-house. It was good prac- 
tice for the sentry, too. 

This time Charles decided he would leap off the big rock into 
the surprised center of a circle of raiders. This time he would 
capture the lot, single-handed! It was a fine leap. He landed far 
out on the tiny beach and whirled, pointing his revolver, which 
was his finger, at the half-dozen desperate men who weren’t 
there. His jaw stuck out fearsomely to frame the growl—“I’ve 
got you, you dirty—” when he froze, really froze with his 
finger still pointing, his legs apart. He was looking into a very 
real and very ugly revolver. He was hearing a strange voice, 
low and harsh, “Don’t move, don’t speak.” 

A man was sitting in the sand close under the big rock— 
Charles had leaped right over him. He was half-dressed, and 
had dropped a sock to pick up his gun. He had stiff blond hair 
and small blue eyes. A limp heap of rubber lay beside him. 

It seemed a long time that Charles stood there, cold and 
still. Then, slowly his mind began to work. This must be a 
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spy. This was the Enemy, right here in front of him, and hold- 
ing a gun, a gun that most certainly was loaded. That bunch 
of rubber would be a boat, an awfully small one. The U-boat 
he came from must be near, very near. But how did he ever 
land it? Only the smartest fishermen could make The Landing, 
and then just at one time of tide. Oh, his clothes—Charles sud- 
denly realized that when the spy got to the breakers he swam 
and pushed his rubber boat in. 

The few seconds that it took Charles to figure this out had 
helped him. His mind was clear now, and racing. The man 
had come to spy out the island defences. He’d go back and tell 
them where to place their shells. But he wouldn’t go back—he 
wouldn’t—HE WouLpn’t! There must be some way. Now he, 
Charles, must play to the hilt the game he had played here so 
often alone. Now he was a real Commando, and he must use 
his wits. The first thing was to gain time, until he could think 
of a plan. 

His whisper was thin and hoarse, but he hoped it was as 
bold as he tried to make it. “You don’t dare. The guard would 
hear the shot!” 

The man’s face hardly changed when his thin lips moved. 
“There iss a very good silencer.” 

Charles swallowed, “But,” his voice was firm and strong, 
“they’d find—the body—soon. The sentry comes here any 
minute now.” 

“Ah, what I wished to know. You will help me much, my 
little man.” Still holding the gun ready, and without moving 
his eyes, he was picking up things and smoothing the sand. 
“Now you will show me where I hide until dark.” He slipped 
‘ on a khaki blouse and stood in battle dress, Canadian battle 
dress, exactly like every other soldier on the island! “Remem- 
ber,” he added, “you call, or lead me wrong, and before any- 
thing can happen you get it first. Now, where do I hide?” 

Charles didn’t have to try to look frightened. He was more 
frightened than he had ever been in his life. But he was not 
frightened about Charles. He was terribly afraid that the man 
would get away. He was desperately afraid that he wasn’t 
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big enough or wise enough to make the right plan, and to 
watch for the right moment. But he tried to keep from his face 
the fact that he could possibly plan anything. He tried to look 
like a boy simply scared stiff, when he said slowly, “The only 
place I know isa cave. It’s back there a ways.” 

“Good, a cave, very good. Go now, and I will be close be- 
hind, and you will try no tricks remember.” 

Charles went as quickly as he could, over and around the 
slippery rocks, jumping the wet gullies between. His eye was 
on the tide, rising rapidly now. It would be very near the cave. 
They must be there in time to get in. It was all he could think 
of. He had no other plan. 

The German, trained to be nimble as 2 cat, was close behind 
all the way. So they reached the cave, just as the wash from the 
big waves was licking around the entrance. The fog was lift- 
ing a bit, in patches, but darkness was coming on. 

“Stop!” The man looked carefully at the rock formation 
around the entrance. He studied the rocks, farther out, that 
were fast disappearing under the rising tide. “Yes, I can 
get my boat out here. She is a very light boat. The cave is dry 
inside?” Charles nodded and they went in, up the steep, wet 
beach into the darkness ahead. The German watched carefully 
for the high tide mark, which soon showed on the walls, 
clearly outlined by the mound of dead grayish-brown sea- 
weed left by the last wave of each tide. There the cave, a 
small one at best, and narrow, took a turn and ended in cold 
darkness out of sight of the darkening sea. The sand here was 
fairly dry, and they sat down silently to wait. 

Charles was getting hungry. He felt very tired and cold. His 
nerves twitched, but he waited and waited. It must be not too 
long, not too soon. At last he spoke, “I’m cold.” 

“T, too, am cold.” The spy laughed. “But you will be much 
colder, my little man. You will be all night here alone, when 
I am gone. Ah, you have found me a wonderful place. I do not 
need to kill you. You are lucky, yes? You will be safe here 
until early morning, when I shall be gone, and your beautiful 
little isand—very much of it will be gone, too!” He laughed 
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again. “You are so lucky; you have a good bomb shelter for 
what will come!” 

Charles said, “I was thinking we could have a little fire, just 
a small one to warm our hands. Even without the fog, no one 
will see because the cave bends.” 

The spy was silent a moment. Then he carefully struck a 
match and looked around. A few bits of driftwood lay on the 
sand. “Yes, I think you are right. It will be very small, but I 
can warm my hands, and perhaps watch you better.” 

Charles collected the small bits of wood and started the fire. It 
was just beginning to give a little heat, when there was no 
wood left. Charles did not need the heat now. He was burnin 
from head to foot. He was trembling. He said “That’s all the 
wood, but this seaweed is nice and dry.” 

The German only nodded. 

Charles gathered a good armful of the weed, and started 
feeding it to the glowing sticks. It crackled and curled and he 
suddenly piled it all on. The glow disappeared. Charles poked 
aimlessly, and here and there a spark showed, but the cave was 
filling with smoke. 

The German coughed, then he started up. “See here, boy, 
what are you doing? That stuff iss wet! Put out the fire!” 

Charles stamped and scattered it, raising a lot more smoke 
while he worked. They both were coughing now. The Ger- 
man cursed and scrambled to fill his cap with water, finally kill- 
ing the little fire completely. He settled down again, growling 
and muttering at the stupidity of the boy and all Canadians, 
generally. Charles was silent and taut. He tried to remember 
every line of the pitch dark cave. He was glad the man talked 
so much, it showed he was not moving. The tide had risen so 
that the waves were breaking within the cave and the voice 
became harder to hear in the crashing echoes. The smoke had 
cleared wonderfully. 

In the lull of sound between waves Charles strained his ears— 
and waited. The time seemed endless. At last he heard what he 
had hoped for so desperately. He coughed loudly to cover the 
sound. Another wave broke. He gathered himself to spring, 
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and as the echoes died away he shouted at the top of his voice, 
“One man! With a gun!” and leaped to the back of the cave. 
He threw himself on his face as the German’s gun blazed and 
a bullet struck the rock where he had been. 

The rest was a daze. The soldiers, the spy bound and thrown 
into the boat, the rush through the surf with his father to guide, 





THE SPY WAS BOUND AND TAKEN AWAY 


the only man who could have taken the boat between those 
rocks. Then came his hot supper in bed, with the Commanding 
Officer himself sitting there asking questions, and a man to 
write down everything he said. 

“Tt was easy,” Charles told them, “once I remembered about 
the cave. You see we kids found that cleft in the back of the 
roof one stormy day. It was a terrible storm, and we were 
looking for the best place to watch the waves on the rocks. 
Right in the middle of the raspberry bushes back of the old 
Simpson house, we saw a kind of fountain that came and went 
away. We ran over and it was coming up out of the ground, 
just the smallest opening, but the waves were big enough in 
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the cave that day to dash right up and spray out above. It was 
fun to watch it! After that we looked for it in the cave, but 
you can’t really see it, the way the rocks are.” 

“But how did you manage the smoke signal, son?” ‘The Com- 
manding Officer waited and the other man held up his pencil. 

“That was just seaweed. I knew the opening was right near 
the East Gate where they cleared away the bushes, and the 
guard is always there. I knew he’d see the smoke. But I had to 
take a chance on the German knowing. They say lots of places 
don’t have this kind of seaweed on the shore. I guess Germany 
must be one of the places, because all the kids know what an 
awful smoke it makes if you throw it on a fire.” 

“Well, son,” the Commanding Officer stood up and the 
soldier put away his pencil, “if a boy of eleven can do a job 
like this, then Canada is well defended. And don’t think for a 
minute that we believe it was easy. We all know how much 
real courage it took, and you'll be hearing more about it. But 
right now, I’ll give you your first reward, by trusting you with 
a military secret. Our corvettes are out there after that U-boat. 
They haven’t far to look, because it’s waiting around for your 
friend. You may be sure they’ll get it before morning. Good- 
night, Commando.” 


And a very happy, very tired, hero turned over and went to 
sleep. 


THE HEARTHSTONE MOUSE 


Scootle, mouse, 

Back to your house! 

Tabby-cat’s waking, and stretching her paws. 
She'll take to smelling; 

Then it’s untelling 

Which will move livelier, you or those claws. 


—ANN Coss 
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SEEK-NO-FURTHER 


By Mase LeicH Hunt 
Illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Evan McNem crouched in the tall grass. He was playing a 
secret game of his own, a game of spotting one of the rare land- 
marks in this Illinois prairie where stood the lone McNeill 
homestead in 1837. 

Now he peeped above the nodding grass-heads. A half mile 
to the east stood the treeless home place, its buildings squat 
under the vast sky. There were the plodding oxen, and his 
father guiding the plow that was turning up fresh furrows in 
the broad fire-brake encircling the place. Beyond grazed the 
forty head of McNeill cattle. 

In his secret game Evan always saved his pet landmark till the 
last, pretending, because it seemed wonderful to him, that he 
had never seen it before. First he looked beyond the homestead 
and the cattle to Gopherville, a small settlement in the timber 
along Silver Creek. It was five miles away, but in the clear, dry 
air Evan could see the curl of smoke and the shape of roofs and 
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chimneys lifted against the wall of forest. His gaze veered to the 
north, where farther still, another grove thrust its wedge into 
the prairie. In the middle distance the heads and shoulders of 
three deer moved through the flowery meadow. Going back in 
a half circle, past home and Gopherville and around to the 
south, there was nothing but the tossing grass. 

Almost slyly now Evan turned toward the west. He gave his 
chest a companionable little thump. “Hey, there ’t is,” he re- 
minded the secret Evan McNeill that lived within his eleven- 
year-old self. Yes, there it was—the magical tree! Alone it 
stood, king of the prairie. Above the airy billows of the grass, 
and at nine miles distance, it seemed airy, too, yet with a 
strength and majesty that had long stirred Evan’s imagination. 
He had never been much nearer to it than at this moment. 

If only he had a pony of his own! But he was not even allowed 
to ride his father’s Hunter, and eighteen miles of pushing 
through the thick grass on his own two feet would be hard 
going. Evan sighed. 





“Where ’ve you been, Evan McNeill?” complained six-year 
old Janie, when he had returned to the cabin. “I called and 
called you.” 

“Nowhere p’ticular,” answered Evan. His mother turned 
and smiled at him. Suddenly he wanted to talk to her about the 
tree. He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. “How do you 
spose that tree ever grew up there all by itself?” 

His mother stood with her hand on his shoulder. They looked 
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off across the shimmering miles to the west. “I’ve often won- 
dered myself, son,” she answered. “Your father says it’s an oak. 
Maybe some Indian dropped an acorn there long ago. Indeed, 
it’s wonderful!” 

“But how do you s’pose it ever missed getting blown down 
when it was little, or burned up in a grass fire?” persisted Evan. 

“I couldn’t tell you, boy. Maybe it was spared to give you 
and me something to dream about.” For Evan’s mother had 
often seen him gazing afar. Now, after a moment’s silence, her 
hane@ tightened on his shoulder. “Evan McNeill, you and I are 
going to visit that tree,” she announced. 

Evan looked up at her quickly. “When?” he asked. 

“Tomorrow. There'll be no dilly-dallying about it. Long 
enough you and I’ve been aching to go.” 

“How shall we get there?” Evan could scarcely believe his 
ears. 

“We shall ride Hunter,” said Mother. “T’ll fix it up with your 
father.” 

She waited until after the noonday meal. “Evan and I have 
got a hankering inside of us,” she said. “It’s a tree-hankering, 
and there’s only one cure for it. So tomorrow we ride as far as 
the lone oak.” 

“T’ve got a hankering, too,” declared Janie, and she laid her 
hand on her round little stomach. “I want to go along.” 

“Yours is only a hankering for gallivanting, Janie dear,” 
smiled Mother. “’T isn’t the same as what ails Evan and me. 
We're going, just the two of us, on Hunter. Grandma will take 
care of you and the babies, won’t you, Ma?” 

“T’d hate to think I couldn’t look after a man and three chil- 
dren for a day,” said Grandma, crisply. “Raised ten young ones 
myself. You and Evan go, Ellie. It’ll do you good.” 

“Hunter’s full of spirit,” objected Robert McNeill. “He shies 
at a rabbit. And you don’t need to go half so far to see a passel 
o’ trees at Silver Creek.” 

“I know,” answered Mother, patiently. “The trees are lovely 
in Silver Creek Grove. But they grew up through the marsh 
without any trouble, and with plenty of company. The lone 
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oak away off yonder—it’s a rare brave thing. Pushing up by 
itself, stubborn and strong, meaning through all its years of 
growing and reaching to be the best of its kind. Evan and I, 
we’ve got to go over and touch it, and look up at it, and think 
about it.” Mother’s voice trembled a little. “As for Hunter,” 
she went on, “I can ride him almost as well as you can, Robert.” 

What a mother for a boy to have! Evan was up very early the 
next day. It was hard to wait until the morning work was done, 
and a lunch packed. “If the buttermilk clabbers in the heat, it 
won’t harm us, and ’t will quench our thirst,” laughed Mother. 
She was gay as a girl going to her first husking-bee. 

“Don’t get reckless and ride on to St. Louis,” advised Father. 
“It’s about seventy miles due west of the oak.” Father was 
joking, but Evan knew that he thought this journey a foolish 
one. 

Across the prairie rode Evan and Mother. The June grasses 
brushed against Hunter’s flanks, against Evan’s bare feet and 
the flowing skirt of Mother’s riding-habit that she had un- 
packed and altered when Father had first bought Hunter. Spot, 
one of the dogs, followed, going off on brief excursions, flush- 
ing quail and prairie chickens and pheasants. Rabbits and field- 
mice scurried underfoot. Gophers and badgers ducked into 
their burrows. Field-sparrows and meadow larks dipped and 
sang. The soft southwest wind ruffled the grass into waves, now 
rose, now green. Once the travelers came to a field of wild 
strawberries. “On our way back, when our lunch-basket is 
empty, we'll fill it,” said Mother. “Tomorrow we'll have a 
pie, and perhaps a bit of jam.” 

“Um-m-m!” murmured Evan. 

But whatever new thing claimed their attention, the two 
never lost sight of their goal. The leafy top of the oak grew 
broader as they pushed steadily westward. At last Mother pulled 
on Hunter’s reins. They had reached the tree. 

“Gee!” breathed Evan. For the oak was even more superb 
than he had guessed. For years it had drawn the boundless fer- 
tility of the prairie loam up through root and trunk. Now it 
towered one hundred and fifty feet into the air. Evan’s heart- 
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THE LONE OAK TOWERED THERE, KING OF THE PRAIRIE 
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beat was quick as he slipped off the horse. But he and Mother 
laughed as, with happy excitement, they stretched arms wide to 
pass the tethering rope about the massive trunk, and tied it se- 
curely, that Hunter might not roam. Their hands lingered on 
the thick rough ridges of bark. Evan saw tears in his mother’s 
eyes, as she looked up at the lofty green branches. 

How wonderful, then, to spread their lunch in the shade! 
They ate with scarcely a word spoken, but smiling at each other 
in deep contentment. And when they had thrown the scraps to 
Spot, Mother leaned against the oak’s trunk, and told of the 
trees of her childhood. Evan knew then how hungry she had 
long been for their green companionship. 

“The ones I liked best were the apple-trees in my father’s 
orchard in York State,” said Mother. “In the spring—oh, their 
fragrance! There’s something about an apple—well, I think it’s 
a fruit that belongs especially to girls and boys. And you, my 
poor Evan, can only guess what an orchard apple is like. 

“IT remember one tree that bore apples called Seek-no-further. 
When they were ripe, some of them would fall on the house 
roof where it sloped low at the back. Thump, roll, tumble, went 
the apples. Such a merry sound!” 

“ ‘Seek-no-further,’ ” echoed Evan, his brow puckered. “Oh, 
I see,” he said at last. “The apples were so good there was no 
need to seek further to find any better ones.” 

“That’s right,” said Mother, and she sighed. “Oh, to taste 
one again!” 

When the time came to leave, Evan laid his hand on the 
tree’s trunk. “I think this oak might be called Seek-no-further, 
too, Mother. Because now that I know just how it looks and 
feels, I shan’t be so everlasting wanting to seek it.” 

It was easier to share the tiny sweet strawberries with the 
family that evening than the memory of the day and the tree. 
But when the milking was done and the stock penned for the 
night, and the dogs turned out to warn the wolves against prey- 
ing upon his pigs and chickens, Robert McNeill talked slowly: 
“The prairie in its own place, the trees in theirs. As for me, I 
like the prairie just as it is. A man feels like a king on the prairie. 
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True, few have settled in its middle as we have, though they 
know that land like ours is the highest, the most level and fer- 
tile. They'll come after a while, away from the dampness and fog 
around trees that grow by the watercourses and breed the 
ague. 

os know what he’s driving at, Ellie,” said Grandma. “He’s 
sticking up for the prairie, because he’s got something on his 
conscience. After you left this morning, I told him he ought 
to plant some trees for Ellie McNeill that had a hankering for 
’em.”’ 

Father laughed. “I'll sow you a grove of locust tree seeds, 
Ellie. In no time they’ll grow into tall trees. This prairie beats 
everything for growing things.” 

“I like it here, too, Robert,” said Mother, gently. “It will 
still be prairie, but nicer, when we have the locust grove.” 

But his stock, his grain and vegetables, and his hunting kept 
Robert McNeill very busy. He seemed to forget about the 
locust seeds. And Mother was no woman to nag a man. The 
prairie grasses deepened to red and to yellow and, finally, to 
the brilliant gold of autumn. Then in the crystal air the lone 
oak seemed to draw nearer. Evan could almost see its ruddy 
color. When the rains came it was blotted out in the long- 
falling veils that beat down the grass and filled up old buffalo 
wallows and the dry sloughs. Swirling curtains of snow hid it 
completely, though on clear winter days Evan could see it, a 
delicate penciling of bare limbs against the sky. 

In the spring, when the prairie was springing to life again 
with a green like young wheat, Mother was ailing. Evan and 
Janie had to help Grandma, as well as Father, with many 
chores. One day Evan was sent to mail an important letter 
at the post office in Gopherville. He must walk the five miles. 

“°Taint bad going,” he confided to Grandma. “But coming 
back’s about twice as long.” 

Grandma paid no attention. She looked at him sharply. 
“Now, Evan, when folks speak to you over there, hold up your 
head and answer, like a McNeill. You’d enjoy yourself more if 
you weren’t so almighty bashful.” 
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Evan flushed. He went off without answering. He did have 
a craving to linger and talk when his errand was done in 
Gopherville. At the same time he was longing to be back in the 
prairie, where he felt so free and easy. “Guess I'll meander 
along the creek a while, first. Maybe there’ll be violets to pick 
for Mother. Wish I had something really nice to take her— 
something she wants real bad.” 

But coming out of the general store and post office, Evan 
saw a crowd of merry children. They were dancing along-side 
a lean, rangy fellow, hanging to his hands and his shabby coat- 
tails. His grey hair straggled to his shoulders. On his head was 
a pasteboard hat, the brim shaped out to a broad front peak. 
His clothes were queer. Nothing matched. Evan stared while 





THEY DANCED AROUND A LEAN, RANGY FELLOW 
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the man seated himself on a grassy bank, the children grouped 
around him. 

A boy came out of the store. He flung a look at Evan. 
“That’s Johnny Appleseed,” he said, answering the question 
Evan was too shy to ask. “Come on if you want to hear one of 
his thunderin’ good stories.” 

Evan hestitated, stumbled, then caught up with the boy. 
“Appleseed—Johnny Appleseed,” he stammered. “Why’s he 
called that?” 

“Cause,” answered the boy, “apple seeds and a place to 
plant ’em—that’s his business. But not for money. Law, one 
look at ’im will tell you that!” 

Evan caught his breath. “You mean, he doesn’t want any 
money for his apple seeds?” 

“Oh, a piece of money now and then, maybe, if you’ve got 
it easy in your pocket. But he’d just as lief have an old coat, 
or a shirt, or a bit of corn meal. Or nuthin, for that matter.” 

“Is he going to stay in Gopherville?” asked Evan. 

“Naw. ’Course not. I jus’ told you. He’s bound ’cross 
country. To St. Louis an’ thereabouts.” 

Evan hung bashfully on the fringe of Johnny’s audience. 
But his mind darted all around the planter’s story. He didn’t 
hear a third of it, interesting as it was. Those apple seeds that 
could be had in exchange for some trifling gift! Or for nothing! 
There was something he must know about them. When the 
story was finished and Johnny had gently shaken himself free 
of the children, Evan followed that long, loping stride, fight- 
ing against his shyness. 

“Mister Appleseed! Johnny Appleseed!” he called at last. 
“What kind of apples are them you plant? What’s the name 
of ’em?” 

Johnny turned and looked into eyes as dark and burning 
as his own. “Why, lad,” he answered, “they’re all kinds. Ram- 
bos and Bellflowers and Russets and Seek-no-furthers and— 
well, it doesn’t make much difference, lad. An apple is the 
sweetest and best of all God’s fruits, whatever its name.” 

“I reckon it would make a difference to my mother,” said 
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Fvan earnestly. “ "Cause she hankers after the Seek-no-furthers 
she remembers ever since she was little. And I’m asking you, 
please,” stammered Evan, very red, “if you could stop and 
see my mother on your way ’cross country. She’s ailing. We 
live off yonder on the prairie. Maybe—You do have some 
apple seeds left, don’t you?” 

“OF course I do,” assured the planter. “God willing, and 
Johnny Appleseed to do His will, there shall be orchards 
along the Mississippi. For your mother, too, lad.” 

“When?” asked Evan, breathlessly. 

“I’m ready to go any time,” answered Johnny. “If you'll 
wait until I get my horse and my seed-bags, we'll go together.” 

Evan was never to forget that ride homeward, mounted be- 
hind Johnny on the bony old mare some one had given the 
orchardist. A bushel of apple seeds hung heavy in a bag across 
the saddle. The clank of Johnny’s cooking pan and pot made a 
harsh, humorous music. Johnny’s voice had the wilderness in 
it, but gentle, so that Evan completely forgot his shyness. And 
when the cabin was reached, he introduced his companion 
with rare pride. 

“Welcome, Johnny Appleseed,” said Father. “I’ve heard of 
you.” 

Evan couldn’t wait to whisper to his mother. “He’s got some 
Seek-no-further apple seeds.” 

“And I'll plant you an orchard, ma’am,” spoke up Johnny. 
“There ought to be some Seek-no-further trees among them to 
give you extra pleasure. I’ve heard that a prairie orchard will 
grow amazing fast.” 

. “You may have a plot of ground close to the house, Johnny,” 
said Father. 

“He was saving it for a locust grove,” explained Grandma, 
and she stole a look at Father. “Promised it to Ellie ’most a 
year ago.” 

“We'll have both,” laughed Father. “There is plenty of 
room for both.” 

“I declare!” breathed Mother happily. “Apple and locust 
trees!” 
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Both Mother and Father said, “It is you, Evan, who brought 
Johnny to us, and the orchard.” 

So with pride and joy the lad helped the planter prepare the 
soil and sow the apple seeds. He listened carefully to Johnny’s 
instructions, how to water the young seedlings through the 
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blazing summer, how to protect them from winter frosts and 
the nibblings of rabbits with wrappings of dried grass or corn- 
stalks. Father hauled fencing from Gopherville. Mother grew 
well and strong again. Grandma said it was the tonic of mullein 
leaves-and-milk that Johnny brewed for her. Deep in his 
mind, Evan thought it was the promise of apple-bloom. 

Johnny lent a hard hand to all the farm chores. He made a 
cradle for Janie’s doll. He told the McNeills stories from a 
life-long pilgrimage among the pioneer settlers and the Indians. 
Through all his talk ran, like a silver thread, the flow of the 
western watercourses, and Johnny paddling, swimming, fol- 
lowing river and creek to sow his apple seeds in some waiting 
plot. At bedtime he would read aloud from his tattered Bible. 
He slept on the floor, his thin locks falling about him, his 
weathered cheek resting on his palm. 
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Every one loved him. Janie cried when he left. “Johnny, 
you have blessed our house,” declared Grandma. “Come back, 
Johnny,” said Father. “You are growing old. Come back and 
live with us.” 

But the wilderness was still calling Johnny Appleseed. On 
the day of departure, Evan and Mother rode with him as far 
as the lone oak. The boy wondered why he felt no sadness. 
Indeed, it seemed to him he had never been happier. He chat- 
tered all the way. After the lunch shared with Johnny at the 
oak, he hopped about like a young rabbit. He stood on his 
head. He turned somersaults. 

“T declare, Evan,” laughed his mother. “Have you gone 
crazy?” 

Johnny smiled. “Tt is only that the lad is full of youth, the 
springtide, and the thought of an orchard full of ripe apples.” 

“Seek-no-furthers,” reminded Evan, and turned another 
handspring. 

When Johnny mounted his horse again, he looked down at 
Evan. “Remember, lad,” he said, “Seek-no-further is a mighty 
pretty name for an apple. Or for an oak. But ‘seek further’ 
would be a better motto for a boy.” 

Evan was thoughtful as he and his mother watched the 
shabby old apple missionary ride away toward the Mississippi 
and his unplanted orchards. 

“There’s no sorrow in saying good-by to Johnny,” said 
Mother, quietly. “For we know that wherever he goes he will 
leave such promise as he has left with us. A man whose trace 
shall last as long in beauty and bounty as Johnny’s, a man who 
plants for the future good of mankind in the way he can plant 
best, is a great man.’ 

“That’s what he meant, I s’pose,” answered Evan, “when 
he said a boy should be a seek-further boy. Like Johnny him- 
self.” With one hand on the mighty oak, he raised the other 
high. His glad voice rang out over the prairie. “Good-by, 
Johnny Appleseed.” 
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A BABOON’S BABYHOOD 


By Wirriw Bronson 
Illustrated by The Author 


Tue rirst thing a baboon mother does with her new-born 
baby is to wash and stroke him with her tongue. She looks him 
all over very carefully, gently touching his ears, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, one by one. Then she hugs him to her furry breast, and 
there he clings for at least a week. This is easy for him, even 
when she runs on all four feet while he hangs beneath her. For 
monkey feet are hands as well, all four of them. 

By the end of the week, though still holding fast to his 
mother’s fur, he has grown strong and bold enough to scramble 
around and ride pick-a-back like a little jockey. Though less 
protected this way, he can see and enjoy much more of what 
goes on around him. When he is about two weeks old he gets 
interested in the ground. He reaches down to touch it and 
rub it with his fingers. 

Soon he is taking his first crawl. Gradually, as days go by, he 
learns to walk till, by the time he is one month old, he is 
scampering all about his mother. He wrestles with her tail, 
pretends to bite her, or plays with little sticks and stones for 
toys. She never lets him go beyond her reach, catching and 
pulling him back by his tail or the nearest leg. For leopards 
and eagles watch the baboon bands, waiting to snatch the 
infant who strays too far. 

Such enemies are afraid of the baby’s father and the other 
big males in the band. A band may be composed of anywhere 
from a dozen to several hundred baboons, and all the grown- 
ups, especially the males, are armed with terribly long sharp 
eye, or canine, teeth. Because of these teeth and their long 
noses, with nostrils at the very end, baboons are known as 
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dog-faced monkeys. Baby baboons have shorter faces and no 
teeth at first and look much more like little old, old men. But 
steadily as they grow, the doggy look shows more and more 
till finally they have the true baboon appearance, that of a 
creature almost equally half dog, half man. 

Unlike other monkeys, baboons spend very little time in 
trees, but wander on all fours, like dogs, upon the plains of 
Africa, eating the fruit of bushes, robbing low birds’ nests, 
digging up roots, and overturning stones to get grubs and in- 
sects there. They are very fond of stealing corn and other 
products of the African farms. Sometimes they make a raid in 
broad daylight, but often they go by moonlight. Everything 
must be done most quietly of course, and babies who make the 
slightest sound are quickly slapped into silence by their mothers 
who have to teach their children how to act on such excur- 
sions. For the safety of each baboon depends on the good be- 
havior of all the others. 

All are on the alert, the big males perhaps more watchful 
than the rest. At the first hoarse bark of warning from the first 
baboon to see the angry farmers coming, all babies old enough 
to be on the ground, leap to their mothers’ backs like cavalry- 
men springing into their saddles. Away they go at furious 
speed. The curses of men speed after them, rocks fly, and 
sometimes bullets whizz. 

If they have not been discovered too soon, all the baboon 
burglars except the smaller babies will have stuffed the skin 
pockets inside their cheeks chock full of food. Their faces 
bulge amazingly, as though with mumps. Later, safe in rocky 
caves and crevices, screened by thorny bushes, the baboons 
chew the booty in their cheeks till it is gone and faces shrink 
back into shape again. 

When a baboon baby is eight months old his milk teeth first 
begin to show. By now he is running and romping with other 
baboon babies and he learns to take turn-and-turn-about at 
the great game of you-groom-my-fur-and-I’ll-groom-yours. 
This business of carefully going through another monkey’s fur 
is not a hunt for fleas. Naturally, if a flea is found it is caught 
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and eaten. But like the dog who licks your hand, partly because 
he loves you and partly because he likes its salty taste, one 
monkey searches the fur of another for little flakes of dead 
and salty skin. They spend so much time at this that most 
monkeys have far fewer fleas than dogs or cats. A flea that tries 
to live on a monkey has a terrible time keeping out of the busy 
fingers of that monkey’s friends. 

A strange thing about the fur of many kinds of monkeys of 
Africa and Asia, especially baboons, is that it gives out quite 
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completely near their tails. Fur is the clothing of animals, and 
these monkeys seem to have lost the seats of their trousers. 
Instead of fur they are provided there with thick, hard, brightly 
colored skin, which forms two portable sitting pads. A baboon 
baby’s trousers may be pretty good at first, but the older he 
gets the more he seems to need a pair of good stout patches. 

There are different kinds of baboons all over Africa, but 
the babies of all look very much alike. Those shown in our 
illustrations live in Arabia and Ethiopia. The ancient Egyptians 
made many pictures and statues of this kind of baboon, for it 
was considered sacred to one of their gods, the one called 
Thoth, god of intelligence and writing. Thus they are known 
as sacred baboons to this very day. 

When a sacred baboon “boy” is about four years old, he 
cuts his adult teeth with the sharp canines for fighting his 
various enemies, including other male baboons. The hair of his 
head and shoulders gets longer and longer now, until he has 
the sphinx-like headdress and long grey mantle of an adult 
male. Now, quite grown up, he takes his place with the guards 
of the band as it moves across the plain. The guards travel in 
front, on the flank, or in the rear, wherever necessary to pro- 
tect the females which troop along in the middle with all 
their youngsters and the new-born babies of the year. 
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TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


What is your favorite book? Would you like to hear it broadcast on 
the radio? Or would you rather listen to a new story you have never 
heard before? You have a chance to do both in the Thursday series, 
“Tales From Far and Near.” 

On October 14, the Columbia network begins the fifth season of this 
popular radio program. The first book to be broadcast this year will 
be Att Apoarp THE WHALE by Richard Hatch. It’s about three lively 
children and two old sea captains, all very much in need of cash. 

Bat, by Stephen Meader, will be the second program, on October 
21, and THe Fast-Sooner Hounp, by Bontemps and Conroy, follows 
on October 28. These two stories should satisfy the listeners who are 
always asking for more dog stories. Both dogs are champions, but Bat 
has to struggle with thieves while the Fast-Sooner Hound has to race 
an express train to prove just why he’d “sooner run than eat.” 

There are two war stories in the series: Stow Treasure by Marie 
McSwigan, and SHapow IN THE Pings, another popular Meader ad- 
venture. By request there are also some old favorites: BLack BEAUTY, 
LittLE WoMEN, THE GOLDEN FLEEcg, Dr. Do.itrLe, and THe WATER 
Bases. There are several outstanding biographies, a Sherlock Holmes 
detective story, as well as Tue Great Geppy, one of the most successful 
programs of 1942. 

You will be able to enjoy these broadcasts more if you know each 
week what story is on the program. Just write to the nearest CBS 
station for the School of the Air manual and they will send it to you 
without charge. It gives details of other programs as well as “Tales 
from Far and Near,” and will include a special air-age map. 

If you plan to listen regularly to “Tales From Far and Near,” there 
are many interesting activities which may develop from the broadcast. 
Some schools like to make picture maps of the places mentioned in the 
stories, some children make paintings of the characters or scenes, others 
write their own radio scripts of other stories by the same author and 
put them on for their classmates. Another group may get together a 
collection of ship stories, or horse stories, or dog stories, either before 
or after a broadcast. One way or another, you will find that radio 
makes books more interesting, and books made radio more interesting. 

“Tales From Far and Near” is produced by Columbia Broadcasting 
System in cooperation with The Association for Arts in Childhood, 
sponsors of Story ParapeE. 
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Dress Ornaments 





Girls have a good opportunity to help the war effort by salvaging 
old clothes. Often something different in the way of buttons or orna- 
ments will be enough to bring your clothes up-to-date. Last year’s 
dress may be made to look like new by a change that you can make 
at practically no cost. 

If acorns are available, gather enough for buttons, or to string on a 
cord for a bracelet. Insert screw eyes for threading. 

An old felt hat will furnish enough material for a boutonnaire. Cut 
disks into graduated sizes; attach in layers of three with leaves of felt 
and fringed centers of colored yarn. 

Save milk bottle tops to fashion a 
belt. Cover the printed area with 
poster paint and then decorate with 
designs. Shellac or apply a coat of 
varnish. Lace together with yarn. 
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The three Puzzlewit children and their friends, Kate and Jerry, de- 
cided to play a new game. It was one of those rainy days when every 
one is rather restless, and old games don’t seem particularly interesting. 

“I think this ought to be lots of fun,” said Peter, “and all we need is 
a piece of newspaper.” 

Nancy helpfully procured the paper, opened it out once, and laid it 
in the middle of the floor. “What do we do now?” she asked. 

“We make a ring around it, holding hands,” Peter replied. “But in- 
stead of facing the newspaper, we turn our backs on it.” 

“You mean we make a ring with all our backs toward the center? 
That seems like a funny thing to do.” 

“Well, that’s what makes the game different. Then we walk around 
and try to pull one another onto the newspaper. Any one who steps 
on the paper is out, and the rest go on without him.” 

“This would be a good game for a party,” said Tom. “It’s so easy to 
explain. I hate games with so many directions that you have to talk 
for half an hour before you get started.” 

The five of them joined hands and started to go round and round, 
glancing over their shoulders as they went, to see how near they were 
to the newspaper. Then they began tugging one another’s hands and 
jerking back and forth until, to every one’s surprise, Tom sat right 
down on the paper. 

“Does this count?” he asked, “I didn’t step on it.” 

Peter laughed. “You're out, anyhow,” he replied. “I suppose I should 
have told you not to sit down, too, but I never thought you would be 
so feeble. Come on, the rest of us make a ring now.” 

In the next round Kate and Jerry were pulled backward and stepped 
on the newspaper at the same time. So Peter and Nancy were left, and 
it didn’t take Peter long to make his sister lose her footing. 

“It’s not quite fair,” he said. “I’m so much bigger. Shall we play 
again?” 

After the second game every one was out of breath, and Nancy 
suggested they should sit down and ask riddles. “I know one,” she 
began. “When is a hat like a headache?” 
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“You mean when does a hat give you a headache?” said Tom. 

“No, she doesn’t,” cried Jerry. “I know the answer. It’s when it is 
felt. Isn’t that right?” 

Nancy nodded. “Now you ask me one,” she said. 

Jerry thought for a minute or two. “Why is a horse a peculiar 
animal?” he asked. 

“That’s easy,” Tom replied, “it’s because he likes to eat without a 
bit in his mouth. When can a butcher be generous?” 

“Never these days,” said Peter. 

“Oh, yes, he can. Do you give up?” 

One after another, they all did. 

“When he has some spare ribs,” cried Tom triumphantly. 

“Well, I don’t know any more riddles,” Peter said. “Suppose we try 
some puzzles instead.” 

“Good,” cried Jerry. “The last time I was over here you showed me 
how to make a puzzle with the letters PE coming in each word, I have 
one that I made up using LE. Would you like to see it?” 

The children said they would. 

“It’s easy to think of words beginning with certain letters,” Jerry 
went on, “but it’s hard to find ones ending in those letters.” He held 
out his puzzle. “You probably remember how this goes—the definitions 
of the words are in the corresponding places in the columns below.” 


LEMON 1———LE 
—LE—— 2. ——LE— 
——LE— 3} —LE—— 
——-—LE 4LE——— 
——LE— 5. —LE—— 
—LE—— 6 ——LE— 
LE——— 7,——-—LE 
a citrous fruit 1. a piece of furniture 
slumber 2. stories 
underground animals 3. fold in skirt 
took unlawfully 4. flat and even 
long sticks 5. sleighs 
icy rain 6. islands 
jumps 7- not fresh 


(Answers will be found on page 48) 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story ParabeE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


PAN AMERICA 


In the land of the gay fiestas 

Where colors flare so bright, 

It seems as though the day will never 
Turn into the night. 


In fiesta time every one is gay, 
They sing and dance and run and play. 
It sometimes keeps up for many a day.... 
I wish that I were there to stay. 
—NATALIE JOAN AUERBACH, age 10% 


MAJOR, STORY OF MY DOG 


Major is an Irish Setter. Of all the Irish Setters I have seen, and they 
are many, none have ever compared with Major. Every afternoon, 
when I come home from school, I have a red tornado to greet me, 
and greet me he does; I am nearly knocked down, to be truthful. When 
he gets through greeting me the little rugs in the hallway are all in a 
heap. Upon my sister Estelle’s arrival he goes through the same per- 
formance all over again. 

Then Estelle and I take our glorious setter out for a three-mile walk 
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he likes so much. We go down the road we live on, which is Deerpath, 
and go on a path that leads into the woods where we let Major loose. 
Then he runs, his coat gleaming like burnished copper, his tail stream- 
ing behind. He goes into the woods seeking something and comes back 
to us now and then to see if we are still there and all right. 

Major does many fine tricks. Major will give his paw one, two, three, 
or four times. He will also give you the paw on command and you can 
say, “Now Major give me the other paw,” and immediately he will 
give you the other paw. You may say that twenty times and first he: 
will give you one paw and then the other; however, I can assure you 
there will be many a long sigh and groan of impatience and soon he 
will be throwing his huge paws at you, as if to say, “Please stop this 
fool nonsense and give me my biscuit that I’ve been so patiently wait- 
ing for.” He also knows how to speak, growl and talk to you on com- 
mand, lick his chops first on one side of his mouth and then the other 
in rotation, and speak over the telephone just like a person. Speaking 
over the telephone is his latest trick. 

But of all Major’s tricks there is one that I especially enjoy and that 
is playing the piano. We all sit in the dining room and tell Major to go 
play the piano. Away he goes at a trot, jumps up on a chair that was. 
put in front of the piano especially for him, and bangs both paws on 
the shining, white keys. We all just about split our sides laughing, for 
as you can imagine first bass and then treble and then back again. It is 
quite funny! Then somebody will say, “Okay, Major,” and he jumps 
down, comes into the dining room to await a small piece of food as a 
reward, One time just recently after he was taught this trick, we were 
all sitting in the dining room eating dinner when we heard a terrible 
commotion in the living room, then the piano being played. A few 
minutes later Major comes waltzing into the dining room, looks at us 
impatiently as if to say, “Well, aren’t you going to give me something? 
After all, I played the piano.” We didn’t have the heart to resist his. 
inquiring face, so he got a few scraps of meat that were on my plate. 

Major has perfect self control. You may hold a piece of meat in front 
of his nose for a half an hour if you like, and not until you say “Okay, 
Major” will he touch it. 


—JANET GRAY, age II 


ANSWER TO PuzzeEwits: lemon, table; sleep, tales; moles, pleat; stole, 
level; poles, sleds; sleet, isles; leaps, stale. 
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DAYLIGHT ATTACK 
—Jimmie DOooLin, age 10 


STORM AT SEA 


The wind howls, 
The ship’s cat yowls 
As the captain sings. 


The seagulls soar 
Above the roar 
Of the stormy seas. 


No man cringes 
As the door’s hinges 
Fail to hold. 


The good ships plunge 
To meet the lunge 
Of the sea. 


The storm dies, 
The seagull cries 
’Mid the beauty of the sea. 
—W. L. KiTcHELr, age 114 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguin Clubs report some fine crops from their Victory Gardens. 
A letter from Penguin Diana who started a club in Los Angeles, says: 
“I found that when children get together as they do in a Penguin Club, 
they can do many things to help the war effort and also have a good 
time.” New members always welcome—send ten cents with your 
name, age and address to Peter Penguin, % Story Parade, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STORY OF JERRY 


Jerry was walking toward the post office to mail a letter, and all the 
time he was thinking what his mother had said about being courteous. 
All of a sudden he thought of what Mrs. Tins had said. She said the 
Joneses were show-offs and it would be a courtesy to tell them so. So 
off ran Jerry to the Jones’ house. Ten minutes later he ran home 
screaming and saying, “I will never try to be courteous again as long 
as I live!” 

—Patricia WorRTHINGTON, age 10 


MY FAMILY 


I am a sailor, 
My father’s a jailer; 
My mother attends to me. 
My brother’s a worker, 
My sister’s a shirker, 
A jollicr family you'll never see! 
—Harorp Litwin, age 11 


ABOUT BOOKS 


In the June issue of Story Parabe you asked the boys and girls to 
write and tell you about some good books they had read, So I decided 
to write. 

One very good book I have read is Arxe’s Ten by Ninke van 
Hichtum. The book is illustrated by Hilda van Stockum. It is about 
a poor family who lives in Friesland, Holland. 

Another good book I have read is Junior by Eleanor Frances Latti- 
more, It is about a colored boy who lives in Georgia. Many interesting 
things happen to him and his little sister Rosalie. 

I think other children would enjoy these books. | 

—JANET VOGEL, age 10 
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ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Chosen by leading editors from their lists, the books about the United 
Nations on this page and the following are available at your book- 
seller’s. If none is accessible, orders may be sent to Story PaRADE, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. A longer list on this subject will be sent 
on request by Council on Books in Wartime, 400 Madison Ave., 


New York,N.Y. 


[]THE TANGLED WEB by Estelle 
Urbahns. Illustrated by Frank Lieber- 
man. 


A beautifully told story of a young Chinese 
boy apprenticed to a famous potter, who 
risked poverty and starvation rather than 
deceive his master. Ages 6 to 12. Dutton. 

$2.00 


[]TALES OF A CHINESE GRAND- 
MOTHER by Frances Carpenter. 


Stories of Old China, presented against 
the vivid and realistic background of the 
Ling household. A distinctive contribution 
to the understanding of Chinese life and 
tradition. Doubleday. $2.00 


[]SILK AND SATIN LANE 
by Esther Wood. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. 


Captured here is the child life of China, a 
friendly story of simple people told with 
affection and humor, Ages 8-10. Long- 
mans. $1.75 


[]LITTLE MAGIC HORSE 
by Peter Ershoff, translated by Ta- 
tiana Drowne and illustrated by Vera 
Bock. 


A famous Russian folk tale about a little 
humpback horse and the great adventures 
and good fortunes he brought his young 
owner. A story beloved by children here 
as well as boys and girls in Russia. Many 
beautiful pictures in color. Macmillan. 
$2.50 


[] STRUGGLE 1S OUR BROTHER 
by Gregor Felsen. Illustrated by Woodi 
Ishmael. 


The brave and stirring adventures of 
Mikhail, a Cossack lad, who joined the 
guerillas and helped drive the enemy from 
his homeland in the early days of the 
German invasion, Awarded the Junior 
Scholastic Gold Seal. Ages 12 to 15. 

Dutton. $2.00 


[JRUSSIA by Vernon Ives. Illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni. 


A colorful, up-to-date account of our 
almost unknown ally. Presents an un- 
biassed picture of Russia from earliest 
times to the present. Ages 8-12. Holiday 
House. $1.00 


[JSLY MONGOOSE by Katherine 
Pollock. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


A charming story of British Trinidad, now 
an American Base. Sly Mongoose is the 
title of one of Trinidad’s famous ‘“Ca- 
lypso” songs and also the name of the 
dog in the book. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations 
are as full of humor and human interest 
as the story. (age 8-11) Scribner's. $1.75 


[_] WATCHING FOR WINKIE 
Story and Picture by Theresa Kalab. 


Based on a true incident of the war this 
story of a boy’s faith is justified when his 
favorite pigeon returns safely in time for 
a rescue of the bomber to be effected. A 
story of England in war time. Ages 7-10. 
Longmans. $1.75 


C] BRITTANY SUMMER by Kathleen 
Coyle, pictures by Richard Floethe. 


“This story of lively boys and girls holds 
all the gaiety of holiday on a lovely island 
of Brittany . . . full of warmth, friendli- 
ness and sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lems of the villagers.” The Horn Book. 
Ages 10 up. Harper. $2.00 


[_] CHILDREN OF NORTH AFRICA 
by Louise A. Stinetorf. Illustrated by 
Frank Dobias. 


A splendid introduction for American chil- 
dren to the children of that great continent 
where fathers, brothers and friends are now 
stationed, Ages 8 to 12. Lippincott. $2.00 


[_] PEDRO’S COCONUT SKATES 
story and pictures by Esther Wood. 


Pedro lived in Manila and this charming 
story of “just before the war” gives a lively 
humorous picture of the Filipino people. 
Ages 8-12. Longmans. $1.50 
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(]THE SPEAR OF ULYSSES 
by Alison Baigrie Alessios. Illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni. 


Everyday life in Greece just before the war 
forms the background of this story of boy 
life and adventure. Ages 8-11. Longmans. 


$1.75 


[]SOMI BUILDS A CHURCH 
written and illustrated by Raffaello 
Busoni. 


In the northernmost parish of Norway, 
country of the Lapps, stands a_ small 
wooden church as testimony to the taith 
that can move mountains. Viking Press. 

$2.00 


[]JOLA by Ingri & Edgar Parin d’Au- 
laire. 


The strange and enchanting life of Ola, 
a little boy who lives in Norway. Pictured 
in beautiful lithographs by the famous 
Norwegian-French artists. Picture Book. 
Doubleday. $2.00 


[]JSHARK HOLE by Nora Burglon. 
Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 
Hawaii is the background for this fast- 
moving mystery. A much-needed story of 
present-day Hawaii, with its mixed-blood 
population. Ages 8-12. Holiday House. 

$2.25 


[]AUSTRALIA by Rafaello Busoni. 

Illustrated by the author. 
Fascinating account of the island continent 
that has so much in common with us, 
and about which we know so little. Illus- 
trated in color, Ages 8-12. Holiday House. 
$1.00 


[]DUTCH EAST INDIES AND THE 
PHILIPPINES by Cateau De Leeuw. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 

From the days when they were known as 
the Spice Islands, these exotic lands have 
been a world prize. This is their story. 
Ages 8-12. Holiday House. $1.00 


[]LAND OF THE POLISH PEOPLE 
by Eric P. Kelly. Thirty fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

A clear and simple introduction to Poland 
for boys and girls,—geography, history, 
the people and how they live. Ages 10 up. 
Stokes. $2.00 


[]THE STORKS FLY HOME 
by Jane Tompkins. Illustrated by Tibor 
Gergely. 


An appealing and lovable story for younger 
children about the stork who nested on a 
farmhouse roof in Holland in 1940 and the 
children who watched them,—and how 
both stork and human parents took care 
of their young when the war came. Ages 
7-11. Stokes. $1.50 


[]LAND FROM THE SEA Story and 
pictures by Edna Potter. 


Children will enjoy this story of land and 
sea and a boy and girl watching the great 
work of transforming the Zuider Zee 
into farm land for the growing population 
of Holland. Ages 7-10. Longmans. $1.50 


[J] BELGIUM by Anne Merriman Peck, 
pictures by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 


“Miss Peck writes with genuine apprecia- 
tion of the Belgium country and its people 
and in her choice of material shows that 
she understands the interest of boys and 
girls...” N. Y. Times. Ages 7-11. Harper. 

$1.50 


[_] DIRK’S DOG, BELLO 
by Meindert DeJong, pictures by Kurt 
Wiese. 


“Humor, suspense and fine drawing of 
character mark the story. Kurt Wiese’s 
pictures not only bring out these qualities 
but blow the winds of Holland across the 
pages.” The Horn Book. Ages 10 up. 
Harper, $2.00 


[]MOCHA, THE DJUKA by Frances 
Fullerton Neilson. Illustrated by 
Avery Johnson. 


Mocha, a young native of Dutch Guiana, 
learned from a little white boy who be- 
came his friend in the jungle that all men 
can be brothers. Ages 8 to 13. Dutton. 

$2.00 


[]MARIA ROSA by Vera Kelsey. Il- 
lustrated by Candido Portinari. 


“A distinguished Brazilian artist has given 
play to his fancy and love of color to 
accompany a childlike story of carnival 
frolics in Rio de Janeiro. . . . The South 
American atmosphere bears the stamp of 
a welcome authenticity.".—-The Horn Book 
—Picture Book. Doubleday. $2.00 





RiveTantsea Geel 


Yes, sir! You can read ALL ABOUT 

OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL now 

in this brand new book that all you 

Story Parade fans will want on your 

private booksheif. Mr. Zabriskie is 

’ with me, of course, and we have 

4 yl ; some adventures that—well, they’re 
ah “Oscar” stories and you know me! 


ye f William O’Brian brings me to life 


from my nose whiskers to my fins. 


ot you You'll love me! ...... . $2.00 




































The Story of a 
Cocker Spaniel 














who only wanted JEREMIAH 
tofindamaster.He the little hi. 
didn’t ask me, he e little bill boy 


who made him 


did it all himself. his playmate 
Diana Thorne you'll meet in the 
andConnie Moran 


book. By Sterling 
North and illus- 
trated by Kurt 
Wiese... $2.00 


wrote and illus- 
trated his story. 


- $1.00 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON C0., 1006 Arch St., Phila. 
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By Anne Anderson 


This renowned book is known in every land where the English language is spoken and read. 
It has delighted the hearts and minds of children in India, Africa, and China just as it has in the 
United States and the British Empire. The quaint whimsey and merry humor of Anne Anderson’s 
illustrations blends perfectly with the rhymes. With delicate colors and simple gay line drawings 
in very great profusion. For every child and grownup. $2.00 


By Ghlan Crane 


Bobby who had never seen fishing boats or oyster pots and didn’t even know there were sword- 
fish, went to Gloucester, and Joe Ravello took him exploring. Together they had several ad- 
ventures; the most exciting was being lost in a fog. Twenty three-color plates that give a clear 
portrait of this famous New England harbor. Ages six to nine. 


By Helen Dickson 


Peggy’s father was the chief “push” of a Pacific coast lumber company. The family lived on a 
raft and when Peggy was ready for Junior High she went by Mamie-L instead of bus or bicycle. 
This book tells very little about school, but a great deal about the friendship of a girl and a boat 
that had an outboard motor. The Pacific forests combine with Pacific waters to give the story 
reality and substantial background. Nine to twelve years. Illustrated by Marion Merrill. $2.00 


Nelson’s list of Books for Boys and Girls 
is ready now. Please write for’ a copy. 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





